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ABSTRACT 

In 1984, Congress reauthorized its mandate Tor the 
National Center for Education Statistics to collect data on 
vocational education students, programs, and teachers. This report is 
based on the Public School Survey, 1985 (PSS-Q5) , in which teachers 
were asked to provide information about themselves and to specify the 
subject-iaatter classes they taught. The PSS-85 obtained responses 
from 8,568 teachers and 2,301 administrators from an initial sample 
of 2,801 schools selected from the Common Core of Data universe. Key 
findings showed that: (1) the percentage of females was similar for 
vocational and non-vocational teachers at 45% .and 49%, respectively; 
(2) the percentages of minority vocational and non-vocational 
teachers were similar, at about 10%; (3) non-vocational teachers were 
more likely to have master's degrees t, xn were vocational teachers; 
(4) overall, non- vocational teachers had about 1 year more full-time 
teaching experience than did vocational teachers; and (5) 
non- vocational and vocational teachers had taught an average of about 
1 year part time, or less. Within group comparisons showed that: 
large schools had a higher percentage of minority non-vocational 
teachers than did small or medium schools; the percentage of females 
did not vary significantly by size of school; vocational teachers 
were about as likely to have bachelor's degrees as they were to have 
master's degrees; non-vocational teachers were more likely to have 
master's degrees than bachelor's degrees only; teaching experience of 
vocational and non-vocational teachers was greatest in large schools; 
there were three levels of teaching concentration among vocational 
teachers; about two-thirds of business teachers were female; and most 
business teachers held at least master's degrees. Overall, vocational 
and non-vocational teachers were more alike than different. Eight bar 
graphs and 10 tables summarize findings. The PSS-85 Teacher 
Questionnaire is included, (SLD) 
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Highlights 



The National Center for Education Statistics' Public School 
Suirvey, 1985, asked teachers to specify the subject-matter 
classes that they taught. The key findings are listed below. 

Vocational versus Nonvocational 

o For vocational education teachers, the percentage that is 
female (45 percent) is similar to the percentage female for 
nonvocational education teachers (49 percent) • 

o Among vocational education teachers, the percentage that 
represents members of a minority race or ethnic group is similar 
to the percentage minority among nonvocational education 
teachers (10 percent) • 

o Nonvocational teachers, as a group, were more likely to 
have master's degrees than were vocational teachers. 

o Overall, nonvocational teachers had about 1 more year of 
full-time teaching experience than did vocational teachers; in 
the North Central and Northeast regions, the difference was 2 
years . 

o Nonvocational and vocational teachers in all regions had 
taught an average of about 1 year part time, or less. 

Within-Group Comparisons 

o Large schools contained a higher percentage minority 
nonvocational teachers than did small or medium schools. 

o Percentage female did not vary significantly by size of 
school for either vocational or nonvocational teachers. 

o Vocational teachers were about as likely to have 
bachelor's as master's degrees. Nonvocational teachers were 
more likely to have master's degrees than only bachelor's 
degrees. 

o Teaching experience of vocational and nonvocational 
teachers was greatest in large schools. 

o Three levels of concentration occurred among teachers of 
vocational education classes. About one-third taught 1 
vocational class; another one-third, 2-4 classes; and one-third, 
5 or more vocational classes. 

o About two-thirds of the business teachers were female. 

o The majority of business teachers held at least master's 
degrees. 

- iii - 
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Background 



Under the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 
(Public Law 98-524), section 421, Congress reauthorized its 
mandate for the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
to collect data on vocational education students, programs, and 
teachers. The Data on Vocational Education Plan (DOVE) was 
developed by NCES and adopted by the U.S. Department of 
Education to address current data needs in vocational 
education. DOVE provides for the collection and analysis of 
vocational education data through existing NCES surveys. This 
report is based on the Public School Survey, 1985. 

Public secondary vocational education is offered in 
approximately 17,000 high schools, enrolling over 10 million 
students in vocational classes in this country. Vocational 
education programs operate within a broad context, which is 
greatly influenced by social, economic, and technological 
forces . Although secondary vocational teachers constitute a 
small fraction of the Nation's teaching force, the role they 
perforin is a vital one. This role should be viewed in the 
context of the whole of education, as well as the current and 
projected labor market. New production industries in 
high-technology fields will contribute to major shifts in 
employment from traditional manufacturing and blue-collar jobs 
to the service sectors, white-collar occupations, and new 
manufacturing areas. Services account for 70 percent of the 
jobs in the United States today; by the year 2000 services will 
account for 92 percent of U.S. jobs.l./ 

This instructional role is changing in response to higher 
standards for teacher preparation and certification, and the 
need to attract and retain minority teachers. Who are the 
vocational teachers of our Nation's youth? How are they similar 
and how are they different from nonvocational teachers? 
Research suggests that they may be more alike than different. 

National data comparing vocational and nonvocational high 
school teachers are very scarce, historically. A stacewide 1973 
study in California found that most vocational education 
teachers (81 percent) were employed by senior high schools and 
community colleges; few vocational teachers were members of 
minority groups (8.4 percent). 2./ 

A small 1975 sample survey (Kazanas and Gregor) examining 
job satisfaction and demographic variables of vocational 
(including Office Occupations) and nonvocational (academic) 
teachers revealed that they did not differ in job satisfaction, 
meaning of work, or value of work; however, community size and 
income were significantly related to job satisfaction regardless 
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of teaching assignment. In addition, no significant difference 
was found among the vocational teachers in various vocational 
service areas (program fields) . Similar percentages of 
vocational and nonvocational teachers were married (about 80 
percent) , and female (34 percent) ; and they had similar family 
incomes in 1975 (about $14,230 and $14,830, respectively) .3/ 

^ With the advent of the current education reform movement, 
high school graduation requirements in academic subjects have 
been increased, as well as teacher certification requirements 
and teacher competency testing, effect have these changes 

had on vocational education? Most of these changes are geared 
toward preparing students for college attendance, making it more 
difficult for them tc take vocational classes — at a time when 
only one-fifth of the employment slots in this country require a 
bachelor's degree or above. 4/ Nev; research is needed on who is 
currently taking vocational education, who is presently teaching 
It, and whether or not they are different from those who are not 
involved in the vocational education enterprise. 

In a 1984 augmentation to NCES's 1982 High School and Beyond 
longitudinal survey (HS&B) , a national sample survey of 10,000 
teachers from 473 public schools found that 17 percent of public 
secondary teachers taught vocational education ( including 
business) courses. A log-linear analysis indicated no 
statistically significant differences in the percentages of 
vocational versus nonvocational teachers by sex, race/ethnicity, 
or tenure. However, small but significant differences occurred 
m state certification and years of teaching experience, wherein 
nonvocational teachers exceeded vocational education teachers. 5/ 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education at 
the Ohio state University (James Weber, et al) sampled 2,251 
vocational and nonvocational teachers from 120 high schools in 
fall 1987.6/ The vocational teachers were distributed as 
follows: 



Service Area Percent 



Total 



100 



Trade and Industrial (Technical) 45 

Business and office 19 

Occupational Home Economics 6 

Industrial Arts 6 

Health g 

Agriculture 6 

Marketing and Distributive Education 5 

Consumer and Homemaking 5 

Other 2. 
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Technical classes constituted nearly half of the secondary 
vocational education enterprise • Business classes made up about 
one~fifth of secondary vocational education • The remaining 35 
percent was split among the smaller vocational service areas* 

Do business teachers differ from technical teachers in 
amount of education, gender, or minority status, since a 
blue-collar versus white-collar distinction exists between the 
two types of occupations? To nhed some light on this question, 
analyzing business teachers separately might be fruitful • 
Therefore, this report presents and discusses national data on a 
small but recent sample of secondary public school teachers from 
another study conducted by NCES* 

These data are from the Public School Survey, 1985* (They 
should be considered as a baseline to be compared with 
forthcoming time-series data from NCES's Schools and Staffing 
Survey, which involves a much larger sample •) In this report, 
teachers of vocational classes,, not including their possible 
business classes (see "Definitions") , are compared and 
contrasted with nonvocational teachers on the following 
variables: average number of yeajrs of teaching experience (part 
time or full time) ; highest degree obtained (bachelor's versus 
master's, and bachelor's or below versus master's or above) ; 
percentage female; and percentage minority • These variables are 
examined by geographic region, as well as by size of school 
enrollment • Somewhat supportive of previous research, fewer 
between-group differences (i^e., vocational versus nonvocational 
teachers) were found than within-group differences (e*g*, 
vocational education teachers, by region or size of school) ♦ 

Some desirable comparisons between vocational and 
nonvocational teachers were not possible in this report because 
of sample size restrictions* For example, the sa^nple size was 
too small to examine vocational teachers in the Northeast having 
no degree, compared with nonvocational teachers in the same 
region with no degree* The cell size for the vocational 
teachers in this example was too small to test for 
significance. Cell size restrictions are stated v/here they 
apply. Even where some comparisons were made, they may have 
been lacking in statistical power. Real differences may exist 
that are large enough to be interesting but fail to reach 
statistical significance because of the small sample size. 
Unless otherwise noted, all comparisons stated are statistically 
significant. 

Other desirable comparisons, such as certification in 
vocational versus nonvocational education, were not possible 
because of the questionnaire construction. Although two items 



on the teacher gueptionnaire refer to certification, the items 
do not specify whether or not the teacher is certified in 
vocational education. No item on this survey asked about a 
teacher's possible handicapping condition. More importantly, no 
individual vocational service area program data were collected 
in this survey, except data on business teachers. As stated 
above, NCES is Congressional ly mandated to report these data. 
Consequently, because these program data on business teachers 
currently exist, they are presented separately here by gender, 
minority status, and degree level. (See "Definitions.") 

Many within-group comparisons (i.e., within vocational or 
within nonvocational education)' are contained in this report. 
It should be viewed as a baseline reference document providing 
national secondary vocational education teacher estimates. 

This report is organized into three sections. The first 
section focuses on descriptions of vocational and nonvocational 
teachers by geographic region; the second, focuses on teachers 
by size of school; and the third, on business teachers. In the 
first two sections, gender, minority status, level of highest 
degree, and years of teaching experience are examined separately 
for vocational and nonvocational teachers, as well as 
comparisons between vocational and nonvocational teachers, in 
the third section, business teachers are discussed by gender, 
minority status, and level of highest degree. Following that 
discussion are a summary of findings and a description of plans 
for future vocational education data collection and analysis. 
Next is a technical discussion of the survey and estimates. 
Graphs and reference tables with standard erroirs follow the 
text. 

The appendix contains a table of unweighted sample sizes for 
each variable discussed. Caution should be exercised in the 
interpretation of these findings where cell sizes are small; 
i.e., around 30. Next in the appendix is a list of States in 
the four U.S. geographic regions, designated by the Census 
Bureau, and used by NCES in this report. A copy of the teacher 
questionnaire used in this survey is last. 



Geographic Region 

About one-tenth of secondary public school teachers taught 
at least one vocational education class during school year 
1984-85 (figure 1). The proportion that vocational education 
teachers represented of all these teachers ranged from a high of 
12.0 percent in the South, to a low of 7.6 percent in the 
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Northeast, with 11.7 percent in the West and 10.1 percent in the 
North Central region (derived from table 1) . Among vocational 
teachers, the largest share was teaching in the South (40 
percent); the smallest, in the Northeast (15 percent). 

Gender. In general, a higher proportion of vocational 
teachers was male (55 percent) than female. This pattern 
occurred in the West and North Central regions but not in the 
South where a higher proportion was female (59 percent). (The 
Northeast had a sample size too small to produce a reliable 
numerical estimate for females.) Similar to vocational 
teachers, a higher proportion of female (60 percent) than male 
nonvocational teachers was in the South. In the other three 
regions, a significantly higher proportion of nonvocational 
teachers was male than female. Overall, the percentage of 
female nonvocational teachers compared with female vocational 
teachers was similar (table 2). In the West and North Central 
regions, however, a higher proportion of nonvocational compared 
with vocational teachers was female. 

Minority Status . The overall percentage minority was about 
equal for vocational and nonvocational teachers (10 percent) . 
The South had a significantly higher percentage minority 
vocational teachers than did the North Central region or the 
Northeast. Comparing vocational minority teachers with 
nonvocational minority teachers by region resulted in no 
significant differences. However, within nonvocational 
teachers, a significantly higher proportion of those in the 
South than in the other regions was a member of a racial or 
ethnic minority group; in the West, a higher proportion minority 
than in the North Central and the Northeast (table 2). 

Level of Highest Degree . National and regional estimates of 
vocational and nonvocational education teachers are presented by 
collapsing categories for level of highest degree obtained, 
ei'cher bachelor's or below, or master's or above (table 3). 

For the total group, though, before collapsing degree 
categories^ 45 percent of all these public secondary teachers 
terminated their formal higher education with bachelor's 
degrees; 53 percent, terminal master's degrees (see text table 
below). In general, the majority of nonvocational teachers held 
master's degrees (54 percent) ; only in the West were they not 
more likely to have master's degrees. For vocational teachers, 
the percent that obtained terminal bachelor's degrees was not 
statistically significant. By region, as well, vocational 
teachers were not statistically more likely to have terminal 
bachelor's degrees. Rather, in the South, vocational teachers 
were significantly less likely to have earned terminal 
bachelor's degrees (41 percent) . 
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Terminal Degree 



(Percent) 

Standard Standard 
Bachelor error Master error 



Total secondary teachers 


45 


.9 


53 


1 0 


Vocational teachers 










Total 


49 


3.1 


44 


3.1 




0 U 




A A 

40 


6.9 


North Central 


50 


5.9 


50 


5.8 


Northeast 


53 


8.9 


39 


8.9 


South 


41 


4.8 


44 


4.9 


Nonvocational teachers 










Total 


44 


1.0 


54 


1.0 


West 


54 


2.3 


45 


2.3 


North central 


45 


1.9 


54 


1.9 


Northeast 


33 


2.2 


64 


2.3 


South 


46 


1.6 


52 


1.6 



For nonvocational teachers, in general, the proportion with 
terminal master's degrees was larger than that for vocational 
teachers. Within vocational education terminal bachelor's or 
master's degree holders, no region had significantly more or 
less than any other. Nonvocational teachers, however, 
demonstrated strong regional differences for terminal bachelor's 
and master's degrees. The West had the highest proportion with 
bachelor's degrees and the lowest proportion with master's 
degrees. The South, as well as the North Central region, had a 
higher proportion with terminal bachelor's degrees than did the 
Northeast, and a lower proportion with terminal master's 
degrees. The Northeast had fewer bachelor's degrees than did 
the South, and more master's degrees (see text table above). 

Combining degree categories and contrasting teachers having 
bachelor's degrees or lower with those having master's degrees 
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or higher, appears to create different patterns for vocational 
compared with nonvocational teachers. While not statistically 
significant, vocational teachers tended to have bachelor's 
degrees or lower (55 percent). In contrast, a significantly 
higher proportion of nonvocational teachers had obtained 
master's degrees or above (55 percent) (table 4) (figure 2). 
The regione^l percentage distribution of vocational teachers with 
bachelor's degrees or less is presented in figure 3. 
Nonvocational teachers were significantly more likely to have 
earned master's degrees or higher except in the West and South 
(figure 4)» 

Years of Teaching ExT3erience > Combined vocational and 
nonvocational teachers had about 14.5 years of full-time, and 
about 1 year of part-time, teaching experience. The greatest 
differences between vocational versus nonvocational teachers in 
years of full-time teaching experience occurred in the North 
Central States and the Northeast. Nonvocational teachers tended 
to have taught about 2 more years (figure 5). 

By region, vocational teachers had a mean full-time teaching 
experience of 12.5 to 15 years. Those in the North Central 
region had the least (12.5 years); those in the West had the 
most (15 years); and those in the Northeast (14.3) had more than 
the South (13.1). The vocational teachers had taught an average 
of about 1 year part time (table 5). Vocational teachers in the 
West had the most part-time experience in vocational education; 
but those in the South had more than those in the North Central 
or Northeast regions. 

Among nonvocational teachers, those in the Northeast had 
significantly more full-time teaching experience (16.3 years) 
than any other region; those in the South, the least (13.5 
years)* In addition, nonvocational teachers in the South had 
the least part-time teaching experience. 



Size of School 

Vocational educatioa teachers were most likely to be 
teaching in large schools (table 6). However, the ratio of 
vocational to nonvocational teachers was greatest in small 
schools . 

Gender . More secondary teachers were male (52 percent) than 
female* The percentage female vocational teachers varied by 
school size, with medium-sized schools having a significantly 
lower percentage female than male vocational teachers (40 
percent). However, in small or large schools, percentage female 
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vocational teachers was not significantly less than percentage 
male. Unlike vocational teachers, the percentage female 
nonvocational teachers was not significantly different from the 
percentage male by size of school (table 7). In addition, 
regardless of school size, percentage female was similar when 
comparing vocational to nonvocational teachers. 

Minority ^status . Although among vocational education 
teachers, percentage minority did not differ by size of school, 
the percentage minority among nonvocational teachers was 
significantly greater in large schools compared to small or 
medium schools (table 7) . Between total vocational and total 
nonvocational education, no difference was found in percentage 
minority. 

Level of Hicfhest Degree . Those vocational education 
teachers without a degree were too few to analyze (5 percent) , 
as were those with associate's (1 percent) or doctoral degrees 
(less than 1 percent). National estimates of bachelor's degree 
holders teaching vocational education were not related to size 
of school. Vocational teachers were about as likely to have 
bachelor's or master's degrees regardless of school size (see 
text table belov;) . 



Terminal Degree 



(Percent) 
Standard 



Bachelor's error 



Standard 
Master's error 



Total secondary teachers 45 



1.0 



53 



1.0 



Vocational teachers 

Total 

Small 

Medium 

Large 



49 

58 
50 
44 



3.1 

5.7 
6.3 
5.2 



44 

38 
48 
45 



3.1 

5.6 
6.3 
5.2 



Nonvocational teachers 

Total 

Small 

Medium 

Large 



44 

59 
44 
39 



1.0 

2.0 
2.0 
1.5 



54 

40 
55 
59 



1.0 

2.0 
2.0 
1.5 
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Combining degree categories and contrasting teachers having 
bachelor's degrees or lower with those having master's degrees 
or higher, by school nijse (national estimates in table 8), 
yielded the following results. The majority of vocational 
education teachers (60 percent) had bachelor's degrees or lower 
in small schools (table 9). No significant difference was found 
in medium or large schools (figure 6). The majority of 
nonvocational teachers had master's degrees or higher in medium 
or large schools. However, significantly more nonvocational 
teachers in small schools (59 percent) had bachelor's or below 
(figure 7) • 

Y ears of Teaching Experience . Before considering size of 
school, vocational education teachers overall had less 
full-time, but more part-time, teaching experience than did 
nonvocational teachers. For vocational, as well as 
nonvocational teachers, those in small schools tended to have 
less full-time teaching experience (about 12.5 years). 

Vocational education teachers had an average full-time 
teaching experience between about 12.5 to 14.5 years. Those in 
small schools had the least (12.5 years), and those in large 
schools had the most (14,5 years). Vocational teachers in large 
schools also had significantly greater average full-time 
teaching experience than did those in medium schools. Part-time 
vocational teachers' experience ranged from .39 years (medium 
schools) to 1,04 years (large schools), with small schools 
reporting significantly greater part-time vocational teachers' 
experience than did medium schools; but large schools reported 
more than did small or medium schools (table 10). 

Nonvocational education teachers in medium and large schools 
reported significantly more full-time teaching experience than 
did those, in small schools. On average, however, nonvocational 
teachers in these large schools tended to have significantly 
more (about one-half year longer) full-time teaching experience 
than did vocational teachers in these same schools (figure 8). 
Nonvocational teachers in medium schools also had more full-time 
experience than did vocational teachers in medium schools. In 
small schools, however, this pattern was reversed. Vocational 
education teachers had more full-time experienc^i than did 
nonvocational teachers . 



Business Teachers 

Regionally the business teachers were distributed as 
follows: 19 percent in the West; 29 percent. North Central; 21 
percent. Northeast; and 31 percent in the South. 
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Gender. The proportion of female business teachers (64 
percent) was highly significant (alpha less than .01), as shown 
in the table below. 



Total Female Male 

Business teachers 

Total number 47,557 30,436 17,121 

Percent 100 64 36 

Standard error — 3.7 3.7 

Sample size 246 157 89 



This finding contrasts sharply with the overall proportion of 
female vocational teachers (45 percent) , which was discussed 
earlier in this report (table 2) . 

Minority status . The table below contains national 
estimates of the minority representation among business teachers 
in the public schools. 



Total Nonminoritv Minority 

Business teachers 

Total number 47,557 43,096 4,461 

Percent 100 90.6 9.4 

Standard error — 1.96 1.96 

Sample size 246 223 23 



About 10 percent of business teachers, like other vocational and 
nonvocational teachers, was minority. 

Level of Highest Degree . National estimates of business 
teachers by level of highest degree attained are shown in the 
table below. 

Bachelor's Master's 
Total or belo w or above 

Business teachers 

Total number 47,557 18,785 28,772 

Percent 100 40 60 

Standard error — 3.66 3.66 

Sample size 246 97 149 
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The majority of business teachers (60 percent) attained master's 
degrees or above (alpha level .05). 



While vocational teachers generally tended to have earned 
bachelor's degrees or lower, business teachers, as well as 
nonvocational teachers, earned master's degrees or above. 



Summary of Findings 

The obvious conclusion from these data is that vocational 
and nonvocational teachers are indeed more alike than 
different. On the following variables examined, these two 
curriculum groups were quite similar in direction, but with some 
differences in extent: 

o Both were more likely to be male than female except in 
the South, where they were more likely to be female. 

o Overall minority representation did not differ by type of 
curriculum; but for nonvocational teachers, it varied by region 
and by school size. 

o Gender did not vary by size of school for either type of 
curriculum, except that medium-sized schools had fewer female 
than male vocational education teachers. 

o Only in small schools, regardless of type of curriculum 
taught, were secondary public school teachers mor.e likely to 
have bachelor's degrees. 

o Finally, teaching experience for these teachers was 
greatest in large schools, regardless of curriculum. 



In general, the differences between the curriculum groups 
were few: 

o Although the great majority of secondary public school 
teachers did not teach vocational education, they were more 
likely to have master's degrees; and they had more full-time, 
but less part-time, teaching experience than did vocational 
teachers . 

o In addition, representation of the sexes along 
traditional lines still holds in this study. Although in 
general, vocational teachers were more likely to be male, 
business teachers were more likely to be female. 
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Plans for Future Vocational Education Data Collection 

NCES has recently fielded a seven-questionnaire survey of 
public and private elementary and secondary schools; namely, the 
Schools and Staffing Survey (BASS) • Data tapes will be 
available during 1990. A series of topical reports is planned, 
as well as tabulations of data including vocational items, which 
will report data from a much larger sample of teachers of 
vocational education classes. For future tabulations, an 
attempt should be made to distinguish between those teachers who 
teach predominantly vocational education and teachers who teach 
predominantly nonvocational courses during a full week. 

Ideally, data would be collected by the vocational service 
area program categories (see Weber, above) • Comparisons among 
the vocational education programs would then be possible. This 
is an ultimate goal for future data collections through SASS. 



Definitions 

A vocational education teacher was defined here as any teacher 
who taught one or more vocational education subject-matter 
classes (about 10.5 percent of teachers), not counting their 
possible business classes, during the previous full week. The 
survey form contained separate codes for vocational education 
(code 10) and business (code 03) classes. Although some studies 
include data on business classes as part of vocational 
education, teachers in the Public School Survey, 1985, were 
asked to distinguish between the two. That is, teachers in this 
survey were self-defined as teaching vocational education 
classes, or business classes, for each of nine class periods. 
Thus, the decision was made to maintain the survey design 
categories, rather than to combine vocational education and 
business for this analysis. However, the reader is reminded 
that definitions of vocational education frequently differ 
across studies, and that care should be exercised when comparing 
data between studies. 

These findings are based on the following distribution of 9 
class periods per day during the previous full week: 32 percent 
of the vocational education teachers taught 1 vocational class 
period; 16 percent taught 2; 9 percent taught 3; 12 percent 
taught 4; 20 percent taught 5; 9 percent taught 6; and 2 percent 
taught 7. That is, roughly three levels of concentration of 
vocational teaching occurred. About one-third taught only 1 
class; another one-third taught 2-4 classes; and close to 
one-third of these teachers in all regions taught 5 or more 
vocational education classes, ranging from 2 9 percent in the 
North Central States to 38 percent in the West. In addition, 
about 7 percent of the sampled vocational education teachers 
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also taught 1 or more business classes* A few of the vocational 
teachers who taught only 1 or 2 vocational classes taught 
nothing else at their sampled schools; that is, they were 
teaching part time at that school. Other vocational teachers 
taught a variety of other subject-matter classes, as well. 

A business teacher was defined here as any teacher who taught 
one or more business (code 03) subject-matter classes during the 
previous full week. This sample contained 246 business 
teachers, 30 of whom also taught one or more vocational 
education (code 10) classes. The number of business classes 
taught was distributed as follows: 27 percent of the business 
teachers taught 1 business class period; 13 percent taught 2; 7 
percent taught 3; 12 percent taught 4; 30 percent taught 5; 10 
percent taught 6; and less than 1 percent taught each of 7, 8, 
or 9 class periods. That is, roughly one-fourth taught 1 
business class; one-third taught 2-4 classes; one-third taught 
5; and about 10 percent taught 6 or more business class periods. 

A secondary teacher was defined by teaching level, as follows: 
The schools' teaching levels were coded as "elementary" if the 
highest grade in the school was less than grade nine; 
"secondary" if the lowest grade was higher than grade eight; and 
other schools' teaching levels were coded as "other." If a 
teacher was linked to a school with te^aching levels defined as 
"elementary" or "secondary" by that method, the teacher was 
likewise defined as teaching at the "elementary level" or 
"Secondary level" by Public Administrator questionnaire item 9, 
"Check each grade in which instruction is offered in this 
school, whether or not there are any students in that grade." 
(This approach defined the teaching level of 7,076, or 94 
percent, of the sample of 7,500 public school teachers who could 
be linked to school-level data.) For teachers whose school's 
teaching level was defined as "other," or who could not be 
linked to a school, their teaching level is based on Public 
Teacher questionnaire item 14, which asks for the grade levels 
of the students taught. If the highest grade of the students 
taught was less than grade nine, and the lowest grade was 
kindergarten or higher, teaching level was defined as 
"elementary"; if the lowest grade was at or above grade nine, 
teaching Tevel was "secondary." Teachers of prekindergarten or 
ungraded classes, where no grade-level boundaries could be 
established by inspecting the data, were defined as missing for 
this analysis. As a result of both steps, 8,392 of the total 
public school teacher sample of 8,568 were defined as 
"elementary" or "secondary" teachers. In the analysis of the 
data, a full-time-equivalent number of teachers was derived by 
using a conversion formula to equate two part-time teachers to 
one full-time teacher and summing them together with the 
appropriate weights. 

Size of school was either small (less than 500 students), medium 
(500 to 999 students), or large (1000 or more students). 
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Technical Notes 



The Survey 

The Public School Survey, 1985 ^ obtained responses from 
8,568 teachers and 2,301 administrators from an initial sample 
of 2,801 schools. The schools were selected from the Common 
Core of Data universe (which includes area vocational centers) 
maintained by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NOES) . 

As the first step in the sampling procedure, nine strata of 
schools were defined, based on three school types (elementary, 
secondary, and other) and three categories of district size (1-5 
schools, 6-50 schools, and over 50 schools;). Sample schools 
were selected independently within each stratum with probability 
proportional to the square root of each school's 
full-time-equivalent niunbex* of teachers. 

Samples of teachers wexe selec'^3d from lists supplied by the 
schools and were stratified by elementary teachers, teachers of 
science or mathematics, and others. All teachers employed at 
sample schools with four or fewer teachers were in the sample. 
A sample of four teachers was selected from each of the 
remaining sample schools. The selection of four teachers per 
school achieved the desired overall sampling rates for the 
teacher strata, through a two-stage, wi thin-school sampling 
process. First, for each of the four sa^iple teachers for a 
given school, a random choice was made of the stratum from which 
the teacher was to be selected. A teacher was then randomly 
selected from the stratum selection. The selections of strata 
were made separately, within each sample school, with 
probability proportional to size. 



The sample design did not specifically target vocational 
education teachers. Therefore, In an effort to avoid a serious 
undercount of vocational teachers, a liberal definition was 
applied to maximize the number of responding vocational 
teachers — any teacher who taught one or more vocational 
education subject-matter classes during the previous full week. 

School-level data were collected on enrollment, student 
characteristics, staffing levels, use of aides and unpaid 
volunteers, computer usage, incentive pay programs, and other 
areas. Teacher-level data were collected on demographic 
characteristics, subject-matter classes taught, educational 
background, training experiences, time usage, use of aides and 
unpaid volunteers, compensation, and other employment, as well 
as other topics. 
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Data collection occurred vithin the first few months of 
1985. Actual response rates that produced the numbers of 
teachers and schools indicated above were 85 percent for schools 
and 80 percent for teachers. 



Precision of Estimates 

The computer programming software package known as 
Statistical Analysis System (SAS) was used to produce the 
computer runs. Specifically to compute the variances, Proc 
RTIfreqs (a derivative of SESUDAAN) , October 24, 1982, version 
was used/ copyrighted by Research Triangle Institute of Research 
Triangle Park, North Carolina, the contractor for this survey. 

The estimates presented in the tables are based on samples 
and are subject to sampling variability. Responses from 4,158 
secondary teachers who could be linked to school-level data were 
weighted up to provide national estimates, following the 
full-time-equivalent conversion described in the "Definitions" 
section of this report. The weights reflect the sampling 
probability associated with each observation. Caution should be 
exercised in interpreting statistics based on relatively small 
numbers of cases, as well as in interpreting relatively small 
differences between estimates. If the questionnaires had been 
sent to different samples, the responses would not have been 
identical — some numbers might have been higher; others, lower. 
The standard errors in the tables provide indications of the 
accuracy of each estimate* If all possible samples of the same 
size were surveyed under similar conditions, a range of plus or 
minus two standard errors would include the population value 
about 95 percent of the time. 

These standard errors were used in computing difference of 
means t-tests with appropriate Bonferroni adjustments for 
multiple comparisons. The general t-test formula applied when 
the means were independent (comparisons between rows in the 
tables) was 



To test that of those persons with a specific characteristic 
(e.g., vocational education, or nonvocational education), the 
proportion of males differed from the proportion of females, or 
that the proportion of bachelor's degree recipients differed 
from master's, required a different test because the data were 
correlated at the school level. For these comparisons of two 



(A-B)/ V(S.E. a)^ + (S. E. b)^ 
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mutually exclusive categories (between columns in the tables) , 
the formula used was 



(Pj^ - .50) / S. E* P, 



With either formula, the answer obtained is a z statistic. 
The z statistic can be used to judge significance; if the 
absolute value of the z statistic is greater than 1.645, 
significance is at the 90 percent level; and a z greater than 
1.96 is significant at the 95 percent level. This report 
involves numerous comparisons, which makes it particularly 
important to use caution in interpreting small differences. The 
level of significance used in this report as the minimum 
accepted level of significance is .10, or 90 percent confidence, 
for comparisons within vocational education teachers and between 
vocational and nonvocational teachers. In some instances in 
this report, the findings are merely sugge^itive, indicating a 
direction that should be further researched with a larger sample 
of vocational education teachers. This significance level was 
chosen because the vocational teacher group was small; with a 
larger group, significance would probably be more easily 
obtained. Thus, the minimum accepted level of significance 
chosen for comparisons within nonvocational teachers was .05, or 
95 percent confidence. 

The Bonferroni adjustments used were as follows: For all 
pairwise comparisons between regions within vocational education 
teachers, dividing the significance level of .10 by 6 possible 
pairwise comparisons for the 4 regions results in an adjusted 
significance level of .01667; and between school sizes within 
vocational teachers, dividing .10 by 3 possible pairwise 
comparisons for the 3 school sizes results in an adjusted level 
of .03333. For all pairwise comparisons between regions within 
nonvocational teachers, dividing the significance level of .05 
by 6 possible pairwise comparisons for the 4 regions results in 
an adjusted significance level of .00833; and between school 
sizes within nonvocational teachersp dividing .05 by 3 possible 
pairwise comparisons for the 3 school sizes results in an 
adjusted level of .01667. 

When doing several ^-tests, the likelihood increases that at 
least one of them may yield a misleading result. When no 
difference between the means or percentages being compared 
really exists, still a 5 percent chance of getting a £-value of 
1.96 occurs from sampling error. Although this 5 percent risk 
seems acceptable for a single £-test, the risk of getting at 
least one ^-value of 1.96 increases in a series of t-tests. For 
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five t-tests, the risk of obtaining one misleading t-score is 23 
percent; for ten t-tests, it is 40 percent; and for 20 t-tests, 
the risk of getting one t-value of 1.96 from sampling error 
increases to 64 percent. The risk of finding a significant 
t-score as a result of sampling error decreases for t-scores 
over 1.96. 

A balance should be maintained between making multiple 
tests, one of which can then give misleading results, and making 
few tests under stringent control of error rates, a strategy 
likely to fail to find differences when they exist* No simple 
solution to this dilemma exists for a descriptive, exploratory 
report • 

Standard errors also cannot take the effects of nonsampling 
biases into account. Several nonsampling factors could bias or 
limit the findings presented here. First, the Public School 
Survey, 1985, data are from school year 1984-85. While 
substantial changes during the past two or three years are 
unlikely for the variables analyzed here, such changes cannot be 
ruled out completely. Second, the survey was not designed with 
the specific types of analyses presented here in mind; 
consequently, some desirable information (e.g., distribution of 
each racial/ ethnic group in vocational or nonvocational 
education by region and school size) was not requested. Third, 
errors in interpreting items by respondents, coding and entering 
responses, and nonresponse biases are all possible. When 
identified, a few cases of obvious coding errors have been 
corrected or defined as ^ni-ssing. Also, the items analyzed in 
this report appear straightforward enough to keep to a minimum 
the potential problem of respondents' errors of 
misinterpretation. 

Size of school enrollment was not reported for approximately 
442 secondary teachers in the sample (as shown in table A in the 
Appendix). However, information on gender, race, and level of 
highest degree was available for these teachers and is shown in 
tables 6-10 and figures 6-7 in a category labelled, "Not 
reported." No significance tests were conducted on this 
category. 
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For More Information 



For further information about this report, please contact 
Janice S. Ancarrow, National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) , 555 New Jersey Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20208, 
telephone number (202) 357-6576. For more information about the 
Public School Survey, 1985, contact Charles Hammer at NCES, 
telephone number (202) 357-6330. 
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Figure 1 .--Secondary public school teachers of 

vocational or nonvocational classes 

Percent 

100 I 




Vocational Nonvocational 

Curreculum 



SOURCE: US Department of Education, NCES, Public School Survey, 1985. 
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Figure 2.-Secondary public school teachers' 

highest degree, by type of curriculum 

Percent 




Vocational 



Nonvocational 



[Highest degree 




Bachelors 
or less 




Masters 
and above 



SOURCE: US Department of Education, NCES, Public School Surv«y, 198S. 
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Figure 3.-Secondary public scliooi vocational 

teachers with bachelors degrees or 
Percent less, by region 




West North central Northeast South 



Geographic region 

NOTE: Masters degrMo tnd abov« may b» obtained by subtracting 
bachelors oriassfromioopsresnt 

SOURCE: US Oapartment of Education, NOES, Public SciiocI Survey, 1986. 
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Figure 4.-Secondary public school r.ionvocatlonal 

teachers with masters degrees and 
Percent above, by region 




West North central Northeast South 

Geographic region 

NOTE: Bachotors degroM or Iom may ba obtalnad by subtracting 
mastara and abovafrom 100 percant 

SOURCE: US Dopartment of Education, NOES, Public School Survey, 198S. 



Figure 5.-Secondary public scliool teaciiers' 

years of full-time teaching experience, 
by region and type of curriculum taught 
Average years 

20 I 




SOURCE: US □•partmtnt of Education, NCES, Public School Survey, 1985. 



Figure 6.-Secandary public school vocational 

teachers with bachelors degrees or 
less, by school size 



Percent 

70 




Small 



Medium Large 

Enrollment 



Not reported 



NOTE: Masters degr«M and abovs may b« obtained by subtracting, 
bachoiora or I«m from 100 parcant 



SOURCE: US Dapartmant of Education, NOES, Public School Survey, 1986. 
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Figure 7.-Secondary public scliool nonvocational 

teachers with masters degrees and 
above, by school size 

Percent 




Small Medium Large Not reported 



Enrollment 

NOTE: Bachslors dogro«aorleo8mayb« obtained by subtracting 
masters and above from 100 percent 

SOURCE: US Department of Education, NOES, Public School Survey, 1985. 
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Figure 8.--Secondary public school teachers' 

years of full-time teaching experience, 
by size of school and type of curriculum taught 
Average years 
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TiU* Husber of jwUIc MccnUxy teachers, by sex tnd mlisorlty «ttU8, ly type of curricuX\an a«l wgion: School ywr 1934-85 



Sex Minority atitua 



St2nl£xd StsnUzd StaxYkzd Hon- Scmdazd Standizd 

Toul error MO.e error Fessle error minority error Minority error 



Type of currlojluB Census region 



Mx«tloDtI end 





tonvocatloDel 


Tbtia 


686,939 


6,518 


356,000 


7,446 


3X,939 


7,223 


616,276 


6,983 


70,663 


3,734 




Voctdonal tdvcscdm 


TbctX 


72,A99 


4,368 


40,160 


3,314 


32,339 


2,966 


65,071 


4,225 


7,428 


1,202 






Vest 


14,920 


2,060 


10,761 


1,790 


4,159 


1,032 


13,214 


1,977 






1 




Korth CestxsX 


17,963 


2,084 


11,143 


1,646 


6,820 


1,296 


17,093 


2,058 






UP 

o 




Kortfae&st 


10,776 


1,915 


10,776 


1,508 






10,483 


1,904 






1 




South 


28,8A0 


2,797 


11,739 


1,765 


17,101 


2,195 


24,281 


2,633 


4,559 


974 




Naa^ocatlocal eniicjirLnn 


lbt«I 


614,440 


6,913 


315,840 


6,945 


298,600 


7,?01 


551,205 


3.293 


63,235 


3,568 








112,361 


4,858 


64,486 


3,707 


47,875 


3,397 


101,582 


4,668 


10,779 


1,525 






Horth Central 


159,638 


5,620 


88,498 


4,302 


71,140 


4,117 


150,851 


5,527 


8,787 


1,218 






Kortheist 


131,219 


5,800 


79,196 


4,506 


52,023 


3,975 


124,937 


5,674 


0,282 


1,362 






South 


211,222 


5,915 


83,661 


4,047 


127,561 


4,950 


173,835 


5,538 


37,387 


2,773 



IXJTEt 4- not carywted bectuse too few oboen.-acLoas. 
— - not appHciMn. 

SOURCE: U.S. Daportneac of ZducAtlon, Katiooal Center for Krhraflm Statistics, Public School Sun»y, 1985. 



Table 2.—BsrceQt of pubUue mcaodBxy teaehars, eex «sd dnsrlty «tatu«i typa of cun:ijcul\ai and xegimt School ye&r 198A-65 



Sex 



HLnDrity status 



Tbtal 



Male 



Feoele 



Sttndazd 



TnLnorlty 



HELxcrLty 



StaxkUxd 
•nor 



lypa of currlcului 



Census regixxi 



(Bsrcent) 



VifXTArinnal itnd 



H 



fiocvocAdoalX, 


Tbtal 


100 


52 


48 


1.0 


90 


10 


0.5 


Vocatlcml edtcatioQ 


Tbtal 


100 


55 


45 


3.1 


90 


10 


1.6 






100 


72 


28 


6.1 


89 


11 


3.8 




Hoith Central. 


100 


62 


3d 


5.7 


95 


5 


1.9 




Nortbsast 


100 


60 


40 


8.7 


97 


3 


1.9 




South 


100 


41 


59 


4.8 


84 


16 


3.2 


Koo^^xadonat 66icarI.oa 


Tbtal 


100 


51 


49 


1.0 


90 


10 


0.6 




\kst 


100 


57 


43 


2.3 


90 


10 


1.3 




North Centtstl 


100 


55 


45 


2.0 


94 


6 


0.8 




llorChaaai^ 


100 


60 


40 


2.4 


95 


5 


1.0 




South 


100 


AO 


60 


1.6 


82 


18 


1.2 


BspuUtlm 




686,939 


356,000 


330,939 




616,276 


70,663 





WTEt IbpuUtioa wai^^itod national eatisntes of all oeeoodazy public achodl teachers in each eatefioty. 
SOURCE: U.S. Dopartszeot of Education, KatLooal Center for Fxlucatlon StatLstlca, Public School Suz^y, 1935. 



TiblB 3.«4K2ii»r of puKUc Mcondtxy twchew, by level of hl^t degree, ty type of curriculun and rcgloot School year 1984^ 



Level of hl^iest degree 



Standard Bachalor's Standard t-hster's StaxxJatv 

Ibtal error or l^ss error and atove error 



Type of curriculun Census region 



Vocational and 
nonvocatloQal 

Vxarlfyal educatUn 



Ibtal 
Ibtal 

North Central 

tbrtboast 

South 



686,939 

72,499 

14.920 
17,963 
10,776 
28,840 



6,518 

4,368 

2,060 
2,034 
1,915 
2,797 



315,715 

40,015 

8,915 
9,059 
6,345 
15,696 



7,037 

3,279 

1,550 
1,426 
1,428 
2,129 



371,224 

32,484 

6,005 
8,904 
+ 

13.144 



7,747 

3,021 

1,368 
1,537 

l,aS2 



Ibtal 

U38t 

North Central 

{brtbeatft 

South 



614,440 

112,361 
159,638 
131,219 
211,222 



6,913 

4,853 
5,620 
5,800 
5,915 



275,700 

60,412 
72,689 
43,018 
99,581 



6,654 

3,646 
3,829 
3,462 
4,384 



338,740 

31,950 
86,949 
88,201 
111.640 



7.518 

3,460 
4,549 
4,914 
4,701 



NOTBt + • not cooputed becauM too few obeerwitiona. 
— • not appHcAhle. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dapoztaent of EdttsatLoo, Natiooal Center for F/hnatiLca Statlstica, Public School Survey, 1935. 
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Table 4,-Percent of public secondary teachers, by level of highest degree, by type of curriculun and region: School year 1984-85 



Level of highest degree 



Bachelor's 
or less 



Standard 
ei ror 



Master's 
and above 



Standard 
error 



Type of curriculum 



Census region 



Total 



Vocational and 
nonvocational 



Total 



100 



(Pei'cent) 
46 



1.0 



54 



1.0 



Vocational education 



Nonvocational education 



Total 
West 

North Central 

Northeast 

South 

Total 



100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 



55 

60 
50 
59 
54 

45 



3.6 

6.9 
5.9 
9.6 
6.1 

1.0 



44 

40 
50 
41 
46 

55 



3.1 

6.9 
5.9 
9.6 
5.C 

1.0 



West 

North Central 

Northeast 

South 



100 
100 
100 
100 



54 
46 
33 
47 



2.3 
1.9 
2.2 
1.7 



46 
54 
67 
53 



2.3 
2.0 
2.5 
1.6 



Population 



686,939 



315,715 



371,224 



NOTE: Population = weighted national estimates of public secondary school teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Public School Survey, 1985. 
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TabU 5.— Average jwa of teicHag expezicxce of pSbMc tecoodary teachers, by teaching atttus, tx^ by nunfair of teachsrs, by type of curriculuft and 
leglw School year 1984^ 



Years teacMi^g 



Rart Htm 



Standard 



Standard 



lype of curriculum 


Censiss regloa 


Teachers 


Ksan 


error 


Heaa 






VocatLooal and 














• 


xxsinrocAtijoQaL 


Tbtal 


686,939 


14.45 


0.01 


0.73 


0.00 




VocatlooaL edicatlon 


Ibtal 


72,499 


13.50 


0.03 


0.80 


0.01 








U,920 


14.99 


0.07 


1.00 


0.03 






North Central 


17,963 


12.48 


0.06 


0.62 


0.01 






Northeast 


10,776 


14.27 


0.07 


0.66 


0.02 






South 


28,840 


13.09 


0.05 


0.87 


0.02 




Hcxmrational educjitloa 


Ibtitl 


614,440 


14.56 


0.01 


0.72 


0.00 








112,361 


14.78 


0.03 


0.87 


0.01 






North Central 


159j63e 


14.34 


0.02 


0.85 


0.01 






Nortbsaat 


131,219 


16.28 


0.02 


0.84 


0.01 






South 


211,222 


13.54 


0.02 


0.46 


0.00 





SOUFCEt U.S. DBpartinent of Bducatloa, Katlooal Center for Education Statisd.ce, PubLLc School Survey, 1985, 



TaUe Nmber of public atcondtiy teacher*, by sex and rdnority otatua, by type of curriculta end tiiJt of achocat School year 198V85 



Sex Mirority atatus 



Staodaxd Staxxlard Standard Standard Standard 

Tbtal error Hale error Fesale error KatmLnorlty error hHnority error 



lype of currLcultn Slz« of school 



VocatLooal and 



ujuv^XAtional 


Ibtal 


686.939 


6,518 


356,000 


7,223 


330,939 


7,446 


616,276 


6,933 


70,663 


3,734 


Vocaticoal educatlm 


Ibtal 


72,499 


4,368 


40,160 


3,314 


32,339 


2,966 


65,071 


4,225 


7,428 


1,202 




&nU (Iir 500) 


17,728 


1,969 


10,145 


1,459 


7,583 


1,351 


17,728 


1,905 






1 


Modlua (500-999) 


16,379 


2,031 


9,819 


1,608 


6,560 


1,257 


16,379 


1,922 






U3 


Large (lOOOf) 


29,300 


3,015 


16,155 


2,275 


13,145 


2,011 


26,310 


2,9x3 


2,990 


801 


Ui 

1 


Hot reported 


9,092 


1,699 


4,041 


1,171 


5,051 


1,236 


9,092 


1,670 






Koamatixxaa. orfiyation 


Ibtal 


6U,AA0 


6,913 


315,840 


6,945 


298,600 


7,201 


551,205 


7,162 


63,215 


3,568 




SoOl (IT 500) 


111,845 


3,817 


59,638 


3,064 


52,207 


2,930 


101,575 


3,701 


8,270 


1,229 




Hodiun (500-999) 


U9,^ 


5,295 


78,174 


3,989 


71,803 


3,980 


137,597 


5,159 


12,335 


1,526 




Large (1000+) 


291,367 


7,225 


147,202 


5,694 


144,165 


5,824 


255,769 


7,026 


35,598 


2,864 




Hot reported 


61,246 


3,788 


30,826 


2,676 


30,420 


2,768 


54,264 


3,641 


6,982 


1,121 



NQTEt * •* not cooked because too few obdervadoDs. 
" aot applicable. 

— 'Q' ^*^* Pep^tTTfnrr. of KducatioQ, KatioQal Center for EducatLon StatisdLca, Public School Surrey, 1985. 



TWxU 7,— Bttccnt of jxihUx: soccodcxy tejchara, ly ©ex «nd xnlxxjrity status, ly type of curtlculun ad sIm of schoolt School year 1984-85 



Minority status 



Stnidaxd Hon- St8xt!axd 

Total Mala Tessale error mUiorliy Mlicrity error 



TVpe of currlcnlua Sizo of school 

(Greene) 

VrraH mal trd 



xmvocatijOQal 


Ibtal 


100 


52 


43 


1.0 


90 


10 


0.5 


Vocati/:^ edacation 


Ibtal 


100 


55 


45 


3.1 


90 


10 


1.6 


1 

Ca3 

ON 

1 


aofiOi (1X500) 

Msdlun (500-999) 
Uise (lOOOf) 
Hot reported 


100 
100 
100 
100 


57 
60 
55 
44 


43 
40 
45 
56 


5.7 
6.1 
5.2 
9.4 


91 
87 
90 
92 


9 
13 
10 

8 


2.8 
3.9 
2.7 
3.5 


Kocr^xatloaBl educatloQ 


Ibtal 


100 


51 


49 


1.0 


90 


10 


0.6 




ScraVL (1X500) 
Modlifii (500-999) 
LaiKfi (ICOOf) 
Hot rsportod 


100 
100 
100 
100 


53 
52 
51 
50 


47 
48 
49 
50 


2.1 
2.0 
1.5 
3.2 


93 
92 
88 
89 


7 
8 
12 
11 


1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.8 


Vop^i\Mtin\ 




686,939 


356,000 


330,939 




616,276 


70,663 





WlEi ftipOatioa - welgbted natlcoal eattnates of all Docordaty p'^H" schxa tescbaro In each catagay. 
SCURCEi U.S. Itepartneat of Eiueation, Hitlooal Center for Eiiwgtlon Statisiies, Pubdie Sehcol Survey, 1985. 
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Table 8»--Huriber of public secondary teachers, by level of highest degree, b/ type of curriculum and size of school: School year 1984-85 



Level of highest degree 

Standard Bacfielor's Standard Master's Standard 
Total error or less error and above error 



Type of curriculun size of school 



Vocational and 



nonvocatiooal 


Total 


686,939 


6,518 


315,715 


7,037 


371,224 


7,747 


Vocational education 


Total 


72,499 


4,368 


40,015 


3,279 


32,484 


3,021 




Small (LT 500} 


17,728 


1,969 


10,568 


1,473 


7,160 


1,337 




Medium (500-999) 


16,379 


2,031 


8,546 


1,496 


7,833 


1,390 




Large (lOOO**-) 


29,300 


3,015 


15,986 


2,277 


13,314 


2,006 




Hot reported 


9,092 


1,699 


4,915 


1,126 


+ 




Nonvocational education 


Total 


614,440 


6,913 


275,700 


6,654 


338,740 


7,518 




Small (LT 500} 


111,845 


3,817 


66,570 


3,193 


45,275 


2,762 




Medium (500-999) 


149,982 


5,295 


67,041 


3,781 


82,941 


4,187 




Large (1000+) 


291,367 


7,225 


114,419 


5,121 


176,948 


6,331 




Not reported 


61 ,246 


3,788 


27,670 


2,437 


33,576 


2,966 



MOTE: + = not conputed because too few observations. 
= not applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Public School Survey, 1985. 
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Table 9--Percent of public secondary teachers, by level of highest degree, by type of curn'culun and size of school: 


School year 1984-8^ 










Level of highest degree 










Total 


Bachelor's 
or less 


Standard 
error 


Master's 
and above 


Standard 
error 




Type of curriculum 


Size of school 






















(Percent) 




1 

r 

I 


Vocational and 
nonvocatiooat 


Total 


100 


46 " 


1.0 


54 


1.0 




Vocational education 


Total 


100 


55 


3.6 


45- 


3.2 






Small (LT 500} 
Mediun (500-999) 
Large (lOOO**-) 
Hot reported 


100 
100 
100 
100 


60 
52 
55 
54 


5.8 
6.6 
6.3 
10.1 


40 
48 
45 
46 


5.9 
6.3 
5.2 
9.5 




Nonvocational education 


Total 


100 


45 


1.0 


55 


1.0 






Small (LT 500) 
Mediun (500-999) 
Large (1000+) 
Mot reported 


100 
100 
100 
100 


60 
45 
39 
45 


2.0 
2.0 
1.5 
3.1 


40 
55 
51 
5. 


2.1 
2.0 

1 /\ 

3.3 


I 
j 
1 


Population 




686,939 


315,715 




371,224 






MOTE: + = not cwrputed because too few observations. 
= not applicable. 

population = weighted national estimates of all secondary public school teachers in each category. 
SCXJRC^: U.S. Department of Education, Wational center for Education Statistics, Public School Survey, 1985. 
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lO.*.A»t«g» yuxt o£ tucUDg 9XfKimc% of puKUc McoDdtxy tftachers, by tesddag status, ty nsfcer of teachew, ly type of curriculua 
and elm of schools School ^ear 198A-85 



Years taachijig 



St&sd&xrl 



Mean 



fttrt tdna 



Staxxlaxd 
ttrzor 



lypo of ctrrriculua 



Sits of school 



TeacfaBXS 



featixnsl and 
oon^xatioosl 



Ibtal 



685,939 



14.45 



0.01 



0.73 



0.00 



Vxatlouil i>rlTYfarim 



Ibtal 



72,499 



13.50 



0.03 



0.80 



0.01 



Ssall (1X500) 
Madltn (500-999) 
Larga (lOOOf) 
Hot topoEted 



17,728 
16,379 
29,300 
9,092 



12.63 
14.04 
14.47 
11.13 



0.06 
0.06 
0.05 
0.07 



0.62 
0.39 
1.04 
1.13 



0.01 
0.01 
0.03 
0.02 



WbuwxistAooal 6ducc£lxxi 



Ibtal 



614,440 



14.56 



0.01 



0.72 



0.00 



SxbU (U: 500) 
Medim (500-999) 
Uxgs (lOOOf) 
Hot roported 



111,845 
149,982 
291,367 
61,246 



12.51 
15.00 
15.05 
14.87 



0.02 
0.02 
0.01 
0.03 



0.67 
0.61 
0.81 
0.63 



0.01 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 



SQURCSt U.S. Pc pfti tiaen t of EdttcatUn, Katioaftl Centar for Btiicatloo Statistics, hibUc School Sur^Toy, 1985. 
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■APPENDIX 



TabLt A*--UQM«i0tt«l $mtpl^ sizes for public tecoodaxj achool taachsra; School ytar 1964-85 



Ibtfll Vocational Ifau v ixatiooal 

Mcondary ediration ediratim 

temchom teachers teachers 



Total eecoodazy teacbozB 



4,158 



350 



3,808 



RogioQ 



North Cencral 

Hortheas^ 

South 



805 
1,036 

672 
1,645 



73 
96 
39 
142 



7^52 
940 
633 
1,503 



H 



Not rB|X3£ted 
SmOl aJ500) 
Madiim (500-999) 
tozsa (1000+) 



442 
895 
958 
1,863 



38 
97 
75 
140 



404 
798 
883 
1,723 



fii^iftst degree 



degree 
Aseociate'e 
Bachelor *g 
Master's 
Doctxar's 



29 
11 
1,872 
2,189 
57 



16 
5 
174 
152 
3 



13 
5 

1,696 
2,037 
54 



Ifinority ^rtatus 

l^onolDorit^ 
MUiorlty 



3,590 
568 



297 
53 



3,293 
515 



Fesale 



ERLC 

hminniBTirrTiama 



2,228 
1,930 



198 
152 



2,035 
1,773 



Geographic regions used by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 



West 



Northeast 



Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Dtah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 



North Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Kichigcn 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 



South 

Delaware 
Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 
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NEEDED TO MAKE THE RESULTS OF THIS SURVEY COMPREHENSIVE, ACCURATE. AND TIMELY 



Address Label Here 
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A. TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE (Questions 1 through 13) 



1. Check the box below for the highest academic degree 
you have earned. (Do not include honorary degrees.) 

1 □ No degree ) 

a □Associate J (Skip to Item 3) 


2. What was (were) your major field(s) of study for your 
BACHELOR'S degree(s)? (If you had more than one major, 
specify all that apply.) 

1 □ EducaWon [Specify education specialty(ies)} 


3D Bachelor's \ 

4 □ Master's > 

5 □ Doctorate ) 


(Continue) 


2 □ Other than Education (Specify) 



3. CHECK THE BOX below that best represents the number of UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE credit hours 
(semester or quarter) you have accumubted in each of the course areas listed. 



Course Area 


Undergraduate and Graduate Credit Hours 


None 


Semester 




Quarter 




1-3 


4-12 


13-29 


30 or more 


1-5 


6-18 


19-44 


45 or more 


Education Courses: 




















a. Special education 


1 □ 


2D 


3 □ 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7D 


sD 


9D 


b. Vocational education 


1 □ 


2D 


3D 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7 D 


sD 


9D 


c. Other education 


1 □ 


2 D 


30 


4 D 


sD 


eD 


7 D 


sD 


9 D 


Subject Matter Courses: 




















d. Art and Music 


1 □ 


2D 


3 □ 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7 D 


sD 


pD 


e. Biological Sciences 


1 □ 


2 D 


30 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7 D 


sD 


9D 


f. Business Science 


1 □ 


2 D 


3 □ 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7D 


sD 


9 D 


g. Computer Science 


1 □ 


2D 


3D 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7 D 


sD 


9D 


h. English/Language arts 


1 □ 


2 D 


3D 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7 D 


sD 


9D 


i. Foreign Languages 


1 □ 


2 D 


3 D 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7 D 


sD 


9D 


j. Mathematics 


1 □ 


2 D 


3 D 


4 D 


sD 


eD 


7D 


sD 


9D 


k. Physical Sciences 


1 □ 


2 D 


3D 


4 D 


5 D 


6 D 


7 D 


sD 


9 D 


1. Social Sciences 


1 □ 


2 D 


3 D 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7D 


sD 


9D 


m. Other 


1 □ 


2D 


3 D 


4 D 


sD 


6 D 


7D 


sD 


9 D 



4. During the 1984 calendar year (January t, 1984- 
December 31 > 1984)f did you take any courses or other 
training related to elementary and/or secondary 
education? 

1 □ YES (Continue) 

2 □ NO (Skip to Item 8) , 



5. What kind of training was this? (Check all that apply.) 

1 □ College credit courses 

2 □ ln*servic& training 

3 □ Other (specify) 
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6. Check below the MAJOR purpose for which you took this training. (Check only one.) 

1 □ To maintain and/or improve abilities in current position. \ 

2 □ To acquire credentials in new non-teaching areas > (Skip to Item 8) 

(e.g., administration, guidance counseling) ) 

3 □ To retrain to teach a different subject matter area, a different type of class (Continue) i 

(e.g., handicapped students) or a different grade level. 

7, Check below the area(s) In which this retraining was taken. (Check all that apply.) 



Special education 


07 


□ 


Computer Science 


Vocational education 


08 


□ 


English/Language arts 


Other education 


09 


□ 


Foreigi. languages 




10 


□ 


Mathematics 


Art and Music 


11 


□ 


Physical Sciences 


Biological Sciences 


12 


□ 


Social Sciences 


Business Science 


13 


□ 


Other subject matter 



8. How many years of elementary/secondary school teaching experience in public and private schools will you have 
completed by the end of this school year? 

(Exclude practice and substitute teaching. Count each school year in which you did any part-time teaching or taught for only 
part of the year as one year of part-time teaching experience.) 

a. Years of full-time teaching experience 

b. Years of part-time teaching experience 



9. Of the years of elementary/secondary teaching experience reported In Item 8, how many have been 



\fears of full-time \fears of part-time 
teaching teaching 



a. In this school? 

b. In this school district? 

c. In this state? 



10. Do you have a regular or siandard State certification or endorsement for the subjects and/or classes you are currently 
teaching? (Do not consider emergency certification, waiver, etc, as regular or standard State certification or endorsement.) 

1 □ Yes, all of the subjects (Skip to Item 12) 

2 □ Yes. some of the subjects | (continue) i 

3 U No. none of the subjects 



11. Wha2 subjects or classes listed below are you currently teaching for which you do NOT have a regular or standard 
State certification or endorsement? (Check all that apply.) 

1 □ Elementary education 

2 □ Special education 

3 □ Chemistry 

4 □ Computer Science 

5 □ English 



□ Foreign Language 

□ Mathematics 

□ Physics 

□ Other subjects or classes not listed 



12. During the 1984-85 school year, are you teaching 
regularly In more than one public school In this school 
district? 

iD YES 
2 0 NO 



13. How would you classify your position AT THIS SCHOOL? 
(Check one.) 

1 n Full time 4 □ Va time 

2 n % time 6 □ Other (specify) 

3 rj V2 time 



3 
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CURRENT ASSIGNMENT AND ACTIVITIES DURING THE MOST RECENT FULL WEEK (Questions 14 through 17) 



Questions 14a and 14b request Information on each class you taught for the most recent full week that school was In 
Mtslon (5 continuous days). This Information Includes the subject matter area, days per week the class was taught, 
grade, number of students enrolled, whether homework was assigned, and amount of homework assiqned. Please read 
the INSTRUCTIONS and DEFINITIONS below before proceeding to Items 14a and 14b. ^ssignea. Hiease reaa 

INSTRUCTIONS AND DEFINITIONS: 

Most Recent Full Week: The most recent full week in which school was in session for 5 continuous days. Report classes for 

which you are responsible even if you were absent at any time during the week. 
Class: A class is a group of students with whom you meet at specified times during the week, e.g., a class in mathematics that 

meets three days a week, a foreign language class that meets two days a week. If you teach two or more classes in the 

same subject, report each class separately 

Self'-Contalned Class Teacher: A teacher who teaches multiple subjects to the same group of students for all or most of the 

daily session. 

Subject-Matter Area: Use only the areas and codes listed below. Please enter the appropriate code for each class. 
Sublect>Matter Area Code Subject-Matter Area 



Code 



Art and Music o^ 

Biological Sciences 02 

Business 03 

Computer Science 04 

English/Language arts 05 

Foreign Languages 06 



Mathematics 

Physical Sciences . . 
Social Sciences . . . 
Vocational Education 
Other 



07 
06 
09 
.10 
11 



Grade: 



In reporting grade, use UG for ungraded, PK for prekindergarten, KG for kindergarten, 1 for first grade 2 for second 
grade, etc If students from more than one grade are in the class, enter the grade that represents the maiontv of the 
students enrolled. ' ' 

Amount of Homework Assigned- Estimate to the nearest half hour the time required to complete the homework assigned for 

the most recent full week. Exclude long-term assignments such as term papers. 

14. a. Did you teach a SELF-CONTAINED CLASS during the most recent full week (5 continuous days) that school was in 
aesslon? Please note definition given above. 

1 □ YES (Please enter belovv the information for the self-contained class 2 □ NO (Skip to Item 14b) 



Class 


Subject-matter area 


Days 
per 
week 


Grade 


Number of 
students 
enrolled 


Was homework assigned 
during the last fullweekl 

(Chock YES or NO) 


Amount of homework 
assigned for the last full week 

Expressed in decimals to the 
nearest half-hour ( 1 5, etc ) 






5 






1 C YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


14. b. Die 

In^ 

iC 


J you teach one or mor 
session? 

D YES (Please entei 
class(es) yoi 


e SUBJECT MATTER CLASS(ES) during the most recent full week (5 continuous days) school was 

' Oe/ow the information for the subject matter 2 □ NO (Skip to Item 15) 
f taught. Refer to INSTRUCTIONS AND DEFINITIONS) 


Class 


Subject-matter area 

(Enter appropriate 
code from 
preceding list) 


Days 
per 
week 


Grade 


Number of 
students 
enrolled 


Was homework assigned 
during last full week? 

(Check YES or NO 
for each line) 


Amount of homework 
assigned for the lost full week 

Expressed in decimals to the 
nearest half-hour(l.5, etc ) 


a. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


b. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


c. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


d. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


t. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


f. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


0- 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


h. 










1 □ YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


1, 










1 n YES 2 □ NO 


Hours 


4 
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15. During the week you used for completing Item 14, were 
you In s full-time position at the school with teaching 
as a primary assignment? 

1 □ YES (Continue) 

2 □ NO (Skip to Item 20) 



16. a. What was the date of Monday of the week you used 
in completing Item 14? (Enter 2 digits each for 
month/day/year: for example: 04/07/62.) 



Mo 



Day 



b. Was this generally a typical week? 
1 □ YES 2 □ NO 



17. For the most recent full week (5 continuous days), regardless of whether or not it was a typical week, record in the 
appropriate spaces your best estimate of the number of hours you spent on each of the indicated school-related ac- 
tivities. 

Instructions: School hours should include the time during which teachers are REQUIRED to be in school. DO NOT DUPLICATE 
TIME AMONG ACTIVI TIES, For example, if you graded papers during the class period, report only under CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ING, if you prepared lesson plans while monitoring, put the time you spent on preparing lesson plans under MONITORING. If 
you were absent from school during required time, report it in item n. 

Number of hours spent in full week 

(Report to the nearest whole hour for the full week.) 

Outside of required school 
During required hours (at achool or at 
School-related activity school hours home), including weekends 

a. Classroom teaching, including activities you performed while 
classes you taught were in session feg., grading papers, class 
preparation, recordkeeping) 

b. Tutoring of students outside of regularly scheduled classes, except 
private tutoring for which you were paid 

c. Student counseling and guidance, except during classroom teach- 
ing or monitoring periods 

d. Monitoring (e.g., homeroom, study hall, lunchroom, playground, after 
school detention) 

e. Reviewing and grading student papers, exams, and projects, except 
during classroom teaching or monitoring periods 

f. Class preparation (preparing lesson plans, devefoping Individualized 
educational programs (lEP's), gathering materials, etc, except dur- 

ir\g classroom teaching or monitoring periods) 

g. Administrative activities (includes staff conferences, recordkeeping), 
except during classroom teaching or monitoring periods 

h. Transporting students 

I. Parent conferences, except during classroom teaching or 

monitoring periods 

J. Coaching athletics 

k. Field trips 

I. Advising or directing school clubs and associations 

m. Other activity (including free time, lunch time, etc) 

n. Absent for any reason during the time teachers are required to be in /ll///////fl/ 

Total (Sum of fines a* through n.) * 

The TCfTAL in this column should be equal to the total number of hours you were required to be in school during the full week. 

PLEASE CHECK THE TOTAL FOR EACH COLUMN TO ASSURE THAT THE SUM OF THE TIME SPENT ON THE VARIOUS 
ACTIVITIES REFLECTS THE ACTUAL AMOUNT OF TIME YOU SPENT FOR THE Vi/EEK. 



C. YOUR USE OF TEACHER AIDES AND UNPAID VOLUNTEERS (Questions 18 and 19) 



18. During the most recent full week, did you have the assistance of paid teacher aides or unpaid volunteers (Including 
students from other schools) assisting you with routine activities associated with teaching? (Do not include students 
from Thus school as unpaid volunteers.) 

1 □ YES (Continue) 1 

2 □ NO (Skip to Item 20) 



19. For the most recent full week, what is your best estimate of the total number of hours for the week (to the nearest 
whole hour) that paid teacher aides or unpaid volunteers assisted you on the following activities? (Dc not include 
students from this school as unpaid volunteers.) 

Total hours 

spent by paid Total hours spent 
Activity ^ teacher aides by unpaid volunteers 



a. Conducting rote exercises 

b. Grading papers 

c. Keeping records 

d. Mcnitoring 

e. Assisting students in classroom activities 

f. Other (Specify) , 



D. COMFENSATiON AND INCENTIVES (Questions 20 through 32) 

NOTE: liams 20-23 refer to the primary contract that covers your teaching job for school year 1984-85 (September 1984 through August 
'^9851 Items 24-26 refer to additional or supplemental contracts, such as summer school or coaching, that are NOT included as 
part of your primary contract. Items 27 and 28 refer to paid outside jobs. Items 30-32 refer to incentive awards you received 
during the 1983*84 school year. 



20. What Is the number of paid working days covered by your 
primary contract? (Include days when you are not working 
with students. e.g., insen^ice training days.) 

Number of oaid workina davs: 


21. What Is the annual salary you receive for your primary 
contract? 

Annual salary? S 


22. Is any compensation Included in your primary contract for 
extracurricular activities, such as coaching, sponsorship, 
or for summer and/or evening school? 

1 □ YES (Continue) 

2 □ NO (Skip to item 24 on next page) 


23. Check each extracurricular activity for which you were 
compensated under your primary contract. 

1 □ Coaching 

2 □ Sponsorship of other student-body activity 

3 □ Adult or evening school 
4D Department Chairperson 

5 □ Summer school 

6 □ Other activity (Specify below) 
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24. During the school year 1984-85 (September, 1984 
through August, 1985), did you have or do you expect 
to have any additional or supplemental contracts with 
this school district (separate contracts for activities for 
which you are compensated but were not included In 
Item 21t Annual salary for primary contract)? 

1 □ YES (Continue) 
2D NO (Skip to Item 27) 


25. What is the total salary you have received or expect to 
receive, during the 1984-85 school year, for activities 
under the additional or supplemental contracts? 

Total salary: « 


26. How many paid working days are covered or are 
expected to be covered by your additional or 
supplemental contracts? 

Number of oaid workinq days: 


27. During the period from the beginning of the school year 
(September, 1984) to February 1, 1985, did you work on 
any outside job for which you earned income in ADDI- 
TION to your primary and/or supplemental contracts? 

(Exclude work for which Income has already been reported.) 

1 □ YES (Continue) 

2 0 NO (Skip to Item 29) i 


28. For all outside {obs for which you earned Income In 
addition to your primary and supplemental contracts, 
enter below the approximate number of weeks worked, 
the average number of hours worked per week, and the 
average hourly rate for the period from the beginning of 
the school vear (Seotember. 1984) to F^hmnr^ i iqai; 

September, 1984 
10 reoruary i, i9ob 

a. Number of weeks worked 


29. Which category below BEST describes your work 
status during the period June, 1984 to August, 1984 
(excluding regular school term)? 

(Check one) 

1 □ Worked in school system. 

2D Worked outside the school system. 

3 □ Did not work. Looked for a job. but could not find work. 

4 □ Did not work. Did not look for work. 
sO Other. 


b. Average number of hours worked 


c. Average hourly rate (Report as 
dollars and cents: e.a. $7.50) . . . 




30. a. Dur'r.g the 1983-84 school year, did you receive a 
ca&n bonus from your school district? 

1 □ Yes (Continue) 
2O Uo (Skip to Item 31) 

b. What was the amount of the cash bonus? 

Amount of bonus: S 


31. a. During the 1983-84 school year, were you placed on 
a higher step of your salary schedule for agreeing to 
teach In a partlculai field or geographic location? 

1 Dyes (Continue) i 
2D NO (Skip to Item 32) 

b. What was the total YEARLY amount of the salary 
step Increase referred to In (a) above? 

Amount of increase: £ 



32. During the 1383-84 school year, did you receive free training to assist you to change your teaching field? 



iD YES 
zD NO 
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E. PERSONAL DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION (Questions 33 through 35) 



33. To which one of the following racial/ethnic groups do you belong? 
(Check one) 

1 G American Indian or Alaskan Native 

2 □ Asian or Pacific islander 

3 □ Black (not of Hispanic origin) 

4 □ White (not of Hispanic origin) 

5 D Hispanic 



34. What Is your sex? 

1 □ Male 

2 □ Female 



35. What was your age on your last birthday? 
Age on last birthday: 



F. THIS FINAL QUESTION (36) SEEKS TO DETERMINE YOUR OPINION ON AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL ISSUE: 

36. Whether you teach in a high school program or not, list below the number of YEARS of study in 4 years of high school 
you feel should be required In each subject area for high school graduation. (Answer separately for college-bound and 
non-college-bound students.) (Report to the nearest half-year of study using decimals, e.g., 3.5 years.) 

Years for Years for 

Subject area college-bound non-college-bound 

a. Science 

b. English 

c. Computer Science 

d. Foreign Language 

e. Social Science 

f. Mathematics 



THIS COMPLETES THE QUESTIONNAIRE. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



tn case It becomes necessary to contact you further regarding this questionnaire, please circle the day and enter the 
approximate time when It would be best to contact you at school, or, If you prefer, at home. Please include a telephone 
number at whlc^ we can reach you. 



At School 



At Home 



Day 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

M T W T F Sal Sun 


Approximate Time 

1 □ AM 
? n PM 


Phone 

( ) 


Day 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
M T W T F Sal Sun 


Approximate Time 

1 □ AM 

, n PM 


Phone 

( ) 
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